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POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 



It is not easy to say which is the more remarkable, the 
capacity of usage for blinding us to its injustice and disastrous 
consequences, or the power of a bold arraignment of a great 
wrong, in the name of right and duty for causing that wrong to 
be detested. 

There are now in New York prominent citizens, and among 
them a Chief Justice, who were foremost for a monument to 
"William M. Tweed. Within this generation the conscientious 
founder of a great New York journal kept in his paper a stand- 
ing advertisement declaring that his firm devoted itself "particu- 
larly to Lottery Printing." Those are not very old who have 
seen angry mobs threatening a noble Christian woman in New 
England villages for the crime of teaching negro girls to read. 
Tens of thousands in the South to-day denounce as wrong the 
peculiar institution for which they conscientiously fought and 
generations of their parents and pastors had devoutly prayed. 
Treating the institution as too sacred to be questioned, its 
votaries denounced those who challenged it as neither " manly 
nor honorable," as Congressman Hubbell now denounces George 
William Curtis for challenging "political extortion"* in the 

* "Political Blackmailing" is the name given by several of the leading 
journals, and which is likely to stand in history. 
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from of political assessments. Not long since, cock-fights, dog- 
fights, and man-fights were a part of the standard amusements ; 
and politics were as barbarous. In the fifteen hundred and sixty- 
five secular days preceding 1871, there were one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-eight removals in the New York Custom 
House to enforce assessments, or otherwise gratify the greed and 
savagery of partisans, with hardly more public attention than 
to the slaughtering of so many hogs. In the past four years 
not one removal has been made in that office or in the New 
York Post-office without good cause, and a repetition of the 
savagery of the last decade would make any administration 
infamous. 

The " great Senator from New York," as his feudal dependents 
called him, was the arch-sneerer at civil service reform. While 
he now lies hopelessly mired in the spoils-system bog, Senator 
Miller, upon whom senatorial leadership has fallen in the Empire 
State, declares in a late speech, that " the conflict between the 
system of patronage and that of merit is as irrepressible as the 
old conflict between liberty and slavery," and predicts the early 
triumph of that reform. In Pennsylvania, the spoils-system 
chieftain, tottering to his fall, has brought his party to the verge 
©f defeat; so that, in sheer desperation, his faction flatly con- 
demn the assessment extortion through which alone it has long 
been filling its treasury. 

In the Senate, of which, four years ago, there was not a mem- 
ber prepared to speak for civil service reform, and where the law 
under which General Curtis* has lately been convicted for col- 
lecting assessments was so amended as to leave the spoils of Sena- 
tors unimpaired, the Pendleton bill, embodying the true principles 
of reform and condemning assessments, has just been approved 

* At first there was an appeal for sympathy, but when it appeared on 
the trial (after the " Nehemiah" farce) that one from whom he took money 
had warned him that his conduct was criminal, all sympathy was impossible. 
His case reminds us of that of Mr. Freeman, a sub-attorney for the Post- 
office Department, and a disciple of General Curtis. He writes a gascona- 
ding letter, in which he decides a law of Congress to be unconstitutional. 
" A decent respect for the coordinate branches of the Government demands 
that the judiciary should presume, until the contrary is shown, that there has 
been no transgression of power by Congress," says the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Legal Tender cases, 12 Wallace, 531). Has Mr. Freeman 
ever considered whether that presumption which is decent in a Supreme Court 
may not be becoming even in a sub-attorney ? 
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by a committee, of which a favoring member was Mr. Cameron's 
own colleague. "Within two years, more than thirty reform asso- 
ciations, extending to nearly all parts of the Union, have been 
formed, which now support that bill. 

It is such a time, when, as never before, thoughtful citizens 
are organizing against the spoils system, and the larger part of 
the best journalism of their party, and almost the whole literary 
and religious press are denouncing that system, which Mr. Hub- 
bell and his Congressional Committee have chosen for forcing 
the most arbitrary, insulting, and degrading part of that system 
upon public attention. We do not question their zeal for the 
Eepublican party.* Their mistake and misfortune have been that 
they have counted on the blinding influence of usage without 
comprehending the significance of its arraignment. 

When the mandate of this hydra-headed spoils system Caesar, 
declaring that all the world of our civil service should bow down 
and be taxed, was met by protest, scorn, and denunciation, we 
doubt not the professed surprise of the committee was genuine. 
Disraeli has defined pluck to be an utter failure and inability to 
understand public opinion. 

In Boston, only one journal of either party, we are assured, 
justifies the extortion; and in the State of Massachusetts not 
more than five per cent, of the Republican papers approve it. In 
Philadelphia, only one or two papers apologize or remain neutral, 
while the rest condemn the assessment. In New York City only 
one Republican journal of character — together with the organ of 
the lobbyists — stands for the committee. It would, however, be 
unjust to the committee to treat them alone as blind to public 
opinion. Most of our chieftains — called statesmen by their ad- 
mirers — have shown as much blindness. Did the three chieftains 
who pushed on Grant to his fate at Chicago any better understand 
the feelings of the people? Has Mr. Conkling, in New York, or 
Mr. Cameron, in Pennsylvania, shown more comprehension of 
the public opinion of their States? But this is to be said to the 
credit of the committee's chairman, that he is the first to come 
before the public with apology and argument — feeble and ill- 
conceived as they have been. He justifies extortion from clerks 
and navy-yard workmen, by charging Democrats with bull-dozing 

* And the writer wishes to say that he has voted with that party from 
its origin, and that he feels so deep an interest in its prosperity that he is all 
the more anxious to avert the danger threatening it from this committee. 
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and using tissue ballots. The excuse, however, is on a par with 
the boy's defense of his mother against theft, by proving that a 
rival woman across the street had been guilty of burglary and 
arson. 

His other plea, that no one is shown to have been removed for 
a failure to pay, is no better; it is even piteous. Under the 
spoils system, before public opinion had made chieftains cautious 
and stealthy, removals were unhesitatingly made, as they now 
are indirectly, for refusals to pay assessments. Of late, public 
opinion has made it too disgraceful to avow a failure to pay as 
the cause of a removal. Hence, from mere cowardice, the true 
cause has been disguised. But the whole of the civil service has 
been put under such a sense of the peril from a refusal to pay — 
not the peril of removal merely, but of losing promotion, of hard 
tasks, short vacations, long hours of labor, and other disagreeable 
treatment — that the fear thus produced is the real cause both of 
the assessments being made and of its being possible to collect 
them. Had political assessments been unknown down to our 
time, as they were down to that of Jackson, and now are in 
every other enlightened nation, can it be doubted that an 
attempt, without sanction of law, by a mere partisan com- 
mittee of Congress, to extort from a single class of citizens — 
and that a class of small means and hard labor for the com- 
mon good — a vast sum of money, unmeasured, except by the 
caprice of that committee — for defraying the election expenses 
of the party in power; can it be doubted that such a propo- 
sition would be universally denounced as repugnant to all 
justice and decency, as without precedent in the taxation of 
civilized States, — as far more arbitrary and vicious than anything 
against which Hampden struggled or our fathers fought ? If 
the collection of ship money was arbitrary, it was at least 
attempted in the interest of the whole people, and was to be 
used for the common defense. President "Woolsey tells us that 
when, under Jefferson, it was supposed that a removal had been 
made for party reasons, " single cases excited a sense of wrong 
through a whole State," and the anxiety in Congress yesterday 
to relieve the President of the charge of removing without 
cause, indicates a revival of that wholesome sentiment. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that if the officials at Wash- 
ington, Boston, New York, or Philadelphia would manfully 
confront Mr. Hubbell and his committee, affirming the same 
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rights for those in the public service which belong to other 
citizens, insisting on the same protection from those insulting 
demands for money by the minions of Congressional committees 
which every other citizen would resent, and declaring they would 
not pay one cent so long as they are made the subjects of claims 
for specific sums assessed arbitrarily against them, or are 
approached differently from other citizens, there is good reason, 
we affirm, to believe so just an assertion of self-respect and the 
common rights of citizenship would be received with a popular 
applause, which would overawe the administration — if it can be 
thought to connive at the extortion — would even shame the 
members of the committee back to their duty as legislators. 
But what right have we to expect the humbler officials to be 
patriots and martyrs, when members of Congress uphold the 
abuses by which the manhood of so many of them has been 
impaired for more than a generation 1 

The charge for Mr. Hubbell to answer is not one concerning 
the number of officers having the appointing power who have had 
the nerve to thrust out the subordinate who has stood for his 
rights. It is that the demand made by the committee is illegal, 
unjust, and demoralizing — unworthy the legislators of fifty 
millions of people, and offensive to the best membership and 
fatal to the purity and prosperity of his party. 

To this charge Mr. Hubbell attempts no answer. He does not 
seem to comprehend either the sense of justice or the stateman- 
ship from which it springs. His shift about non-removals is but 
an indirect confession of guilt. For, unless he adopts the code 
of the spoilsmen, that might makes right in politics, he must, on 
some theory, claim that it is intrinsically right for the committee 
to enforce the tax, and consequently the duty of the officials and 
laborers to pay it. How stands his plea on the latter theory 1 
So high and imperative is the obligation to demand and to pay, 
that a grand "National Congressional Committee" of sixteen 
members, drawn from both houses, must be ereated in order to 
combine their wisdom and power for its enforcement. Bull- 
dozing and tissue voting, the fate of the Eepublican party, the 
prosperity of the nation, are declared by Mr. Hubbell to depend 
upon it. Yet, with an unquestioned power to make removals, 
and a plain duty to do so, upon his own theory, if his demand 
is not complied with, his committee (as he claims) allows any 
clerk to spurn that demand, and any tender of a door or a gate 
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to slam it in the face of the committee with perfect impunity. 
Such acts of defiance plainly say to the committee, "You dare 
not act on your own theory; you know your demand is wrongful, 
hence you shrink from your pretended duty whenever the hum- 
blest official stands on his rights by defying you." How gener- 
ally this view of the matter has been taken of late by the public 
servants appears from the fact that, in 1878, the extortion com- 
mittee sent out about one hundred thousand demands and only 
got a response from eleven thousand five hundred ; that is, eight 
of every nine subordinates whom the committee insulted, met the 
insult with defiance or silent contempt. 

Mr. Hubbell's defense reduces the whole proceeding either to 
pitiable begging, in which a committee of Congress appear, hat 
in hand, on their knees, before the floor sweepers and messenger- 
boys, equally ready to accept a sixpence or a cuff, or to a pompous 
attempt at extortion by false pretenses, in which nothing is in 
danger except the honor and reputation of those who present an 
unjust claim which they have the power, but not the courage to 
enforce. Here is a scene for Nast. Mr. Hubbell appears to have 
no more sense of the ridiculous than he has of justiee. If this 
pusillanimous shrinking from removals, when they might bring 
millions to prevent bulldozing and tissue voting, to fill the 
pockets of members and to purchase a glorious victory for the 
Republican party — had been made a charge against the com- 
mittee, its force would be apparent ; but that such cowardice 
should be pleaded in defense, only such a chairman could make 
possible What would we say of the commander of a press- 
gang, a foraging party, or a band of robbers, who should report 
nothing attainable in nine of every ten places visited, merely be- 
cause nothing was voluntarily offered. 

But though the extortionists no longer dare remove — or let it 
be known that they secretly threaten to do so — they yet cun- 
ningly contrive to make the fear of removal a terror to their vic- 
tims. The public servants are solemnly warned that nothing but 
their money can save the Republicans from defeat, when the 
wicked Democrats will remove the whole of them. That pitiable 
suggestion is made in a stealthy form in Mr. Hubbell's circular; 
and the only influential New York journal which has apologized 
for assessments has adroitly used that argument, and that alone. 

The true rule as to raising money for party purposes is not 
difficult to lay down. The duty of all citizens is the same, 
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whether holding office or not, to make reasonable contribution of 
time and money, according to their ability, for the support of 
sound principles and of parties who are faithful to them. The 
officer should have a fair salary for his work. His obligation to 
pay money for a party is neither increased nor diminished by the 
fact of holding office. Parties are inevitable, and, within their 
proper sphere, useful. They elect presidents, governors, members 
of Congress and of legislatures, thus controlling all policy and all 
legislation, and, as a consequence, drawing into activity, in their 
ranks, and rewarding men of honorable ambition. The subor- 
dinates in the departments who represent neither opinions nor 
interests — whose party views are immaterial for their work — 
should be selected on business principles, without peril of being 
conscripted into the working gangs of any party or of being 
plundered for paying its expenses. 

A party needs money for legitimate purposes ; and no party 
which is faithful to its principles and gives the people worthy 
men for office and good administration, will ever appeal to its 
members in vain for the money really needed. It is machine 
management — enabling manipulators to monopolize politics as 
a business, to extort money from the public servants, to spend 
it corruptly and to deprive the people of freedom of action in 
its conventions — which has made worthy citizens refuse to trust 
party leaders with money. 

Never have parties been more vital than they were in the 
period before Jackson, when assessments were unknown. Neither 
here nor in any other country are party lines more clearly drawn 
or is fidelity to party principles more complete, or administration 
purer, than in Great Britain, where assessments are not at- 
tempted. At this moment, in every part of the Union, parties are 
faithful and vigorous, and administration is honest, in the precise 
degree that assessments are unknown and parties rest upon the 
free action of their unofficial members. The demand for assess- 
ments finds its strength in the greed of chieftains and manipu- 
lators for money for purposes for which they dare not ask it, and 
of which they dare not give account. It is a libel upon a people, 
who more liberally than any other support their schools and 
charities, and who alone support their churches by voluntary 
subscriptions, to say they will refuse anything needful to main- 
tain in healthy life those great parties, without which all history 
shows liberal government to be impossible. It is an insult to 
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such a people to pretend that the better party will go down if 
it be not sustained by extortion from the public service. 

The Republican party was born of devotion to great princi- 
ples, — by fidelity to which, unaided by assessments, it advanced 
to power over a party whose treasury was kept full by extortion 
upon the public servants; — and never did the power of the new 
party begin to wane until its mercenary and partisan managers 
reproduced the old Democratic methods for paying expenses. 
What can be more preposterous than for a party in power to say 
it must resort to assessments to fight its adversary which has no 
officials to assess ? That plea, if not false, is an admission that 
the adversary is strongest in sound principles to which the peo- 
ple are ready to give their approval and their money. Statesmen 
would have seen that what was needed to keep the Republican 
party in power was not more money extorted by fear and ex- 
pended in secrecy, not more coercion of primaries and more 
despotism in conventions, but fidelity to principles, the fulfill- 
ment of pledges to purify the administration, open and patriotic 
appeals to the people for support, the nomination of the best 
men for office, and the suppression of corrupt patronage — espe- 
cially on the part of Congressmen. 

" Senators and representatives throng the offices and bureaus 
until the pubhc business is obstructed, . . . and, for fear of 
losing their places through our influence," the officials give way, 
and appoint the unfit persons we press upon them ; " one-third 
of the working-hours of senators and representatives is hardly 
sufficient . . . for appointments for office"; "to reform the 
civil service is one of the highest duties of statesmanship "; " I 
ask gentlemen what they think of political assessments . . . 
to be used for party purposes? I call gentlemen around me 
to the shameful fact." " The practice affords an electioneering 
fund which, in many cases, never gets beyond the pockets of the 
shysters and the mere camp-followers of the party." These 
words, these principles, these assertions of duty, from the 
speeches and writings of the martyred statesman whom the peo- 
ple wanted in the chief seat of the nation, and now echoed from 
his grave, are they not worthy the attention of a committee 
and a faction by whom they seem to be forgotten, and to whom 
their wisdom seems incomprehensible ? 

The original spoils system had four fundamental, mutually 
supporting elements of strength: (1.) Absolute military subor- 
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dination of each grade to that above, from the chieftain to the 
sutlers of the party. (2.) All places and salaries to be given 
primarily as rewards for party work done or to be done, and to 
be held at the pleasure of its managers. (3.) Every official under 
obligation to do such work upon the manager's order, on pain of 
dismissal ; and promotion, increase of salary, and long vacations, 
as rewards for special zeal in that work. (4.) The payment by 
every official and employe of whatever assessments the managers 
may be pleased to make upon salaries and wages, or peremptory 
removal; the money to be used by the managers, without 
account or responsibility, at their discretion. Office was not a 
trust, but a perquisite rented out — one part of the rent being 
work, and the other money ; the duty of cheering, praising, and 
playing flunkey being implied. No other power was so tempting 
as the money-collecting power, by which the partisan treasury 
could be surely supplied and the party managers' pockets often 
filled — a power more absolute than any oriental despot ever 
wielded over the earnings of his subjects. 

Such reasons naturally prevented the extortion part of the 
system being put in practice until long after the other parts had 
been enforced. From the beginning proscriptive removals were 
made to gain places for the dominant party ; and these cases 
had reached thousands before the robber-like audacity was de- 
veloped, which could say to an official of that party: "Your 
money or your place." But before the defalcation of the first 
spoil system collector, Swartwout, had reached a million, the 
political evolution of his office had become savage enough to 
make that demand. In an investigation of his frauds by the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, we find the first instances in Federal poli- 
tics of assessment extortion — though in a stealthy fashion — upon 
the theory of Mr. Hubbell's committee. Statesmen saw the dan- 
ger. On the 20th of March, 1841, Mr. Webster, as Secretary of 
State, by order of President Harrison, issued instructions declar- 
ing that " the payment of contributions or assessments on sal- 
aries, or official compensation for party or election purposes, 
will be regarded by him as cause for removal." But Tyler came 
in and Webster went out only a few days later; and in 1842 
assessments were vigorously enforced at the New York Post- 
office and Custom House ; it seeming to be a law of descent that 
every succession of a Vice-President should embolden the friends 
of this extortion. 
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It took time to harden the public mind, long accustomed to 
honest methods, to that kind of robbery. But it got hardened 
slowly. Mr. Calhoun says, a little later, that, "what a few years 
since would have shocked and aroused the whole community, 
is now scarcely perceived or felt, when it is openly avowed that 
the offices are the spoils of the victors." This toleration of 
savagery in removals made assessment collections easy. If the 
Democrats did not very soon — as the Republicans are now doing 
— extend the extortion to office-boys, janitors, messengers, navy- 
yard laborers and washerwomen — they certainly made it quite 
general, at least as early as Buchanan's administration, during 
which it was enforced without mercy or shame. His New York 
collector vigorously enforced assessments, and in four years 
removed three hundred and eighty-nine out of his six hundred 
and ninety subordinates. Then, frequently, the Government 
disbursing officers paid the assessments before the public official 
got his pay. In those stalwart times party managers had the 
courage of their theories. An extortion committee, chairman, 
collector, or postmaster, would have looked upon himself as a 
poltroon, if after demanding an assessment to save a party 
he had shrunk from removing a messenger-boy or washer- 
woman who defied him by refusing to pay it. Greed and effront- 
ery have survived, but courage and consistency are no more. 

General Dix had a noble sense of public justice. A letter 
from him to the chairman of an aldermanic extortion committee, 
now before us, dated October 15, 1860, when General Dix was 
Postmaster, is worthy the attention of both Mr. Hubbell and 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hatton : 

" I have received your letter," says the General, " soliciting 
. . . the privilege of assessing the subordinates in my 
office. . . I may say of a majority of them that the assessment 
proposed to be made upon them cannot be paid without pinch- 
ing their families who are entirely dependent upon their salaries. 
I cannot consent to be the instrument of wringing from their 
necessities the means indispensable to their daily wants. I think, 
moreover, this system ... of assessing subordinates is all 
wrong." 

Referring the aldermen to men of means as the proper persons 
to pay, he adds, "... I shall regard it as my duty to pro- 
tect them [his subordinates] from a system of political extortion 
disgraceful alike to the Government and the country;" and he 
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kept out the assessment collectors. The postal officers now 
threatened by these extortion agents are no better able to pay 
than those of 1880, and their places are not the gifts of chief- 
tains or Congressmen, but prizes won by themselves in manly 
competitions of merit. 

We do not mean to suggest that the politician class of New 
York ever accepted the views of G-eneral Dix. On the contrary, 
they have enforced assessments savagely, in that way gaining 
the money which has carried elections and supported corrupt 
rings and factions. The committees of the aldermanic dema- 
gogues with whom New York has been cursed, have rivaled the 
committees of Congress and of the State Legislature in the 
merciless industry with which they have robbed salaries and 
wages. Every ward and district, and not these alone, but 
every candidate, pot-house-patronage monger and chieftain, had 
an assessment committee or agent. Not a chimney-sweep, ash 
cartman, scrub-woman, or messenger boy, on the public pay-rolls, 
if even the school teachers and chaplains, escaped these ubiqui- 
tous assessment sharks. It was then their custom to stand by 
the paymaster and exact the pillage before the laborer got the 
means for his Sunday dinner. Long and frequent vacations were 
given on the condition that the salary unearned should go into 
the extortion fund; and not infrequently was a portion of the 
salary pledged to the Boss for his making the appointment. 
Removals were held to be as certain consequences of refusals 
to pay as deaths from the bites of mad dogs. The money 
bribed alike the press and the elections. Tweed, Cardozo, Bar- 
nard, and the whole saturnalia of pillage, crime and corruption, 
were the fruits. 

The Republicans inherited that system. In the early glow of 
noble sentiments they scorned it. But by 1866 a Republican Con- 
gressional committee for assessments was created, we believe, after 
a Democratic model. This sanction by Congress carried the 
extortion down through the lower life of the party. In the pro- 
portion that principles were neglected, and abuses increased, 
assessments, made larger, were more mercilessly exacted. Re- 
movals for neglect to pay were remorseless. In the sixteen 
months, from 1869, G-rinnelL as Collector at New York, removed 
five hundred and ten out of his eight hundred and ninety-two 
subordinates; and Murphy, his successor, in about the same 
length of time, removed three hundred and thirty-eight. 
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It was bad enough for bosses, chieftains, and rings to hold 
all the gates of appointment, so that none save their minions 
could enter; but despotism was made complete only when a 
power was added to exact from all within as much money for 
their own use as these despots and patronage-mongers chose to 
demand. It was one of the intolerable wrongs of despotic British 
kings that they enforced "benevolences, gifts, and aids" from 
officials and citizens under various pretenses, an oppression 
which the stalwart British people arrested by the Petition of 
Right, under Charles I. But our stalwartism is of another sort, 
which takes sides with the king or makes itself a hydra-headed 
despot. 

The Federal salaries paid at New York are more than two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, and the Republicans have gen- 
erally controlled the State patronage. The Democrats dominated 
the city and county, where the annual pay-rolls are about ten 
million five hundred thousand dollars. The whole stock in trade 
to be assessed was, therefore, from fourteen to fifteen million 
dollars. The temptation of the managers of the opposing parties 
to come to a corrupt agreement for plunder, division, and im- 
punity was great indeed. That such an agreement was made 
and executed as to assessing the Police Force and the Fire 
Department, and dividing the spoils — if not as to the School 
and Health authorities and others — is quite certain. 

How much money was obtained altogether, yearly, is one of 
the secrets of the plunderers. One per cent, on fourteen million 
dollars is one hundred and forty thousand dollars. But it is cer- 
tain that as much as six per cent, in a year was sometimes 
demanded and to a large extent collected. A circular before us, 
signed by John Kelly (who justified high salaries in a speech 
on the ground that officials are called on for assessments) and by 
a present leading New York member of Congress, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1875, plumply calls for two hundred and fifty dollars, or 
more than three per cent, on the salary of the victim; and 
another of a little later date calls for twenty-five dollars from a 
notary public, of which there were two thousand — hence a 
plump fifty thousand dollars was sought of them. From two 
hundred thousand dollars to three or four times that sum may be 
accepted as the annual assessment plunder at New York. These 
vast sums, extorted through despotism and fear, clamored for by 
the chieftains, demagogues and shysters of parties among whom 
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it was divided, and whom it powerfully aided to increase and 
degrade, made freedom and purity of elections impossible. It 
repelled the best citizens from politics. It made the investigation 
of custom abuses a part of the regular business of Congress, 
whose example largely caused them. 

Party managers, rich from the robbery of the servants of the 
city, the State, and the nation alike, cared little for public 
opinion ; asking money elsewhere, if at all, not from those who 
approved, but from those who feared or were bribed. Politics 
became a trade. Pledges were scorned. Leaders sold themselves. 
The primary organizations, no longer representative, were per- 
manent committees for extorting assessments, selling nominations 
and dividing patronage and profits. New York city, for ex- 
ample, with about fifty thousand Republican voters, having less 
than seven thousand members of primary organizations ; and no 
man could become a member without the most degrading pledges. 
In August, 1871, Mr. Cornell, the present Governor of New York, 
says in a letter (which got into the press) : " A very large portion 
of the true Republicans . . declined to take part in such elections 
on account of frauds ; . . presidents of Republican associations 
were in the direct employment of city officials . . and the elec- 
tions of delegates to conventions in nearly all the districts were 
mere farces." In November, 1879, George Bliss, District Attor- 
ney under President Grant, declared in a letter to President 
Arthur, now before us, that there were then less than thirteen 
thousand five hundred on the voting lists of the Republican pri- 
maries of the city; that in numerous districts but a small por- 
tion of them had a right to be there ; and that persons are held 
to be members or not " according as they are or are not prepared 
to vote satisfactorily to the controlling powers." It was a despot- 
ism founded on plunder and fraud, by which conventions were 
bulldozed and the people were cheated through methods com- 
pared with which tissue voting is bungling and perilous. And 
for these evils no responsibility is so great as that which rests 
on Congressional extortion committees. It was the vicious 
use of money got by plunder, the debauching of the political 
conscience, the suppression of the higher sentiment at the 
elections and the blinding influence of irresponsible power thus 
secured which made it possible for a mere politician like Mr. 
Conkling — without popular qualities, without identification 
with any great public measure, without doing anything which 
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the next generation will recall with respect — to be a party despot 
in a great State — confident to the moment of his fall — and 
then to go down without comprehending the cause. Mr. Lecky 
says George Grenville, less than any statesman of his day, under- 
stood the effects of his own follies upon public opinion. This 
preeminence in our time must, despite the high claims of the ex- 
Senator, be awarded to Mr. Hubbell, for he does not even yet 
comprehend why his hero fell. 

The effect upon the public service has been as disastrous as 
upon its oppressors. The assessment system divides the officials 
into two classes, the landlord class and the tenant class. The 
members of Congress, of legislatures, and of municipal councils, 
aided by the chieftains and the bosses, — these are the landlord 
assessment-extorting and spoils-sharing class. The subordinates 
and the public laborers are the assessment-paying tenant-at-will 
class. It is so important that the landlord class should get 
offices and keep them, that there is no limit put to their power 
to rob the salaries and dispossess the members of the tenant 
class for that purpose. But not only are those seeking office or 
employment in the tenant class not aided out of the extortion 
fund of the aristocratic landlord class, but they are not even 
allowed by their masters to prove their superiority by a fair com- 
petition of merit among themselves. They must first get recom- 
mendations, like a servant, from the very landlords who annually 
fix their rent, before they have the least chance of a place even 
at will. It is true that in 1878, there was a show by members of 
Congress of putting a tiny rent of fifty dollars upon themselves. 
But it was a farce and a failure. They even nominally paid but 
a trifle, while they extorted eighty thousand dollars for their 
own use from that tenant class which it was their special duty 
to protect. The most merciless landlord in Ireland only insists 
on the rent provided for at the beginning. It is only the tenant- 
at-will holder of an office in this republic who is liable both to 
arbitrary rent and arbitrary ejection at the caprice of his landlord. 

Such a system makes the public servant a partisan and f ae- 
tionist in self-defense. It tells him to court the chieftains and 
bosses who hold power over his earnings. It tells him that he 
has no right to his wages which the Government respects. It 
makes it impossible for him to feel a duty of economy, fidelity, 
or exertion in behalf of a government which, without attempting 
his protection, sees him deprived of a great portion of the salary 
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and wages which its legislators had declared his due ; and this 
wrong done, not only by the connivance of those very legisla- 
tors and by their minions, but for the selfish purpose of securing 
their own reelection. It produces a sense of wrong, a distrust 
and recklessness of justice, a feeling of dependence and despair, 
alike damaging to personal manhood and to the national char- 
acter. If the official does not recoup his loss, by appropriating 
time and money belonging to the public,, it is only because his 
standard of duty is higher than his Government enforces. 

Public opinion against assessments has been growing for 
several years. The street-cleaning contractor, the Commissioners 
of Charity, some of the Police Commissioners, the Union League 
Club, the Comptroller, and the Mayor of New York — and even 
its aldermen — have protested against them. A New York Re- 
publican State Convention has resolved "that no official or 
office-holder should be subject to political or partisan assess- 
ments, . . . and plain laws should forbid and punish all 
attempts to make or force such assessments." The extortion 
committees seem to be shamed out of assessing school-teachers. 

Such is the abuse which Mr. Hubbell and his committee 
would increase and the sentiments which they outrage. Those 
enlightened, patriotic sentiments, without a dollar or a friendly 
word from Congress, have wrought a beneficent reform in the 
largest post-office and custom-house of the nation ; but at this 
moment the public servants there, whose superior merits have 
won their places, are beset by the minions of a Congressional 
committee, dogging and bullying them for their earnings with 
no more right than Arab* robbers harry travelers, nor half so 
much excuse, for Arabs have never been taught anything 
better. 

Degrading the officials in their own estimation and that 
of the people, the assessment system has repelled the most 
worthy, who shrink from positions where only unlimited extor- 
tion is certain. The salaries and wages paid by the nation, its 
own legislators treat as the legitimate prize-money of the 
dominant party, which it may use at pleasure to perpetuate its 
power. Is it any wonder that Congress, supinely allowing 
its own members to devour the substance of the national ser- 

* This was written before we had seen the articles in the " Herald " 
and " Evening Post," declaring Mr. Hubbell to be of a Bedouin Arab family. 
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vants to secure their own reelections, has itself fallen in the 
estimation of the people ? 

The mandate now being enforced, breathing the very spirit of 
despotism, insults an intelligent people. Without pretense 
of justification, if a majority was sure for the dominant party, 
the sum to be extorted is measured by the need of bribery, or 
extraneous influence to carry the districts. If two per cent, on 
the national pay-rolls may be now taken because needed, then a 
party which, by its infidelity and outrages shall have become so 
unpopular as to need a bribery fund of ten per cent, may, for 
the same reason, extort that sum. The only principle is this : 
that every party in power may rob the public servants in the 
ratio of its own folly and corruption, and use the plunder to 
bribe the voters and deceive the people. 

The enforcement of this nefarious theory by the " Robber 
Barons" of politics was never so universal, so shameless, so bar- 
barous, or so indiscreet as at this moment. The Federal pay- 
rolls call for more than fifty million dollars a year. On that 
sum, the avowal is a levy of only two per cent., but the actual 
demand upon employes and small officials is far greater. If the 
committee expect to extort only a fourth of the one million 
dollars and more they demand, it but shows the effrontery of their 
pretense of a willingness to pay, and that they have no compunc- 
tions in excusing the landlord class and wringing the whole cor- 
ruption fund from the most timid and humble of the tenant 
class. Very likely they expect little more from members of 
Congress and great officials than the pittance they got in 1878. 
It is not sharks and whales they have the courage to fish for, but 
herrings and dace. Boys are bullied for a dollar ! 

Could the curtain of secrecy be lifted, we should see a vast 
drag-net of extortion thrown out by the committee from "Wash- 
ington over the whole land from Maine to California, with every 
humble official and laborer — from those under the sea at Hell 
Gate to the weather observers on Pike's Peak — entangled in its 
meshes ; and, busy among them, for their prey, a series of tax ex- 
tortioners ranging down from Hubbell the great Quaestor to 
little Hubbells by the hundred, each paid a commission* on 

* Not Hubbell, perhaps, for he disinterestedly took a round five thousand 
dollars — one-twentieth of the whole — for his own dear Michigan in 1878, and 
doubtless expects ten thousand dollars this year. Surely he will go back to 
Washington; and what gratitude from the "shysters and camp-followers" of his 
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his collections in true Turkish fashion (to which the large amounts 
extorted beyond regular plunder rates are added). These minions, 
book in hand, are haunting the official corridors and tracking the 
public laborers. They mouse around the bureaus for names and 
salaries which all high-toned officials contemptuously withhold. 
Neither sex, age, nor condition, is spared by these spoils system 
harpies. They waylay the clerks going to their meals. They 
hunt the Springfield arsenal and the Mississippi breakwater 
laborers to their humble homes. They obtrude their impertinent 
faces upon the teachers of Indians and negroes at Hampden 
School and the Carlisle Barracks. They dog navy-yard workmen 
to their narrow lodgings. The weary scrub-women are perse- 
cuted to their garrets ; the poor office-boys are bullied at their 
evening schools ; the money needed for rent is taken from the 
aged father and only son ; men enfeebled on the battle-fields are 
harried in the very shadow of the Capitol ; life-boat crews, listen- 
ing on stormy shores for the cry of the shipwrecked, and even 
chaplains and nurses at the bedside of the dying, are not exempted 
from this merciless, mercenary, indecent conscription, which 
reproduces the infamy of oriental tax-farming. 

"We know of the head of a family who hesitates between defy- 
ing Hubbell and taking a meaner tenement ; of a boy at evening 
school blackmailed of three dollars while wearing a suit given in 
charity; and of a son pillaged of seventeen dollars when furniture 
of the mother he supports was in pawn ; and many have consulted 
us as to the safety of keeping their earnings, which they need. In 
every case there is fear of removal or other retaliation. Pages 
could be filled with such cases from the reports of citizens. A 
newspaper before us gives that of a laborer, with a family, earning 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a year, pursued by a harpy for 
fifteen dollars; and also that of a boy of thirteen, earning one 
dollar a day, with another harpy after him for three dollars and 
sixty cents. To women and girls no more mercy is shown. 

In Springfield and other places, unofficial laborers and the 
tenant class of officials are uniting for common defense against 
the landlord class — an argument which even an extortion 
committee can comprehend. Outrageous as the wrong upon the 
poor and humble, far greater would be the calamity could the 
committee make the landlord class pay its proportion and swell 

State — beyond whom, President Garfield said, a great part of such, money 
never gets — will follow him ! 
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the corruption fund to six or eight hundred thousand dollars. 
"With so vast a sum, despotism and bribery at the elections 
would make the Republican party infamous and seal its fate. 
For, whenever the American people shall tamely allow such sums 
to be pillaged from a tenant-at-will class of officials, to be used 
by the landlord class to reelect themselves, who will think our 
Republican system has long to live f 

If a party is resolved to have more money than the people 
will freely give it, there would, as in the case of Caesar, be some- 
thing heroic in taking the amount required from the public 
treasury and expending it under the forms of law and accounta- 
bility. That method would not cause a tithe of the corruption 
and injustice of the present one. 

But, even if the whole tax is to be put upon one poor, un- 
protected class, the method should not be needlessly vexatious 
and oppressive. A party, in its national convention, might 
assess two or ten per cent, upon all salaries and wages, and 
apportion the spoils between federal, State, and municipal com- 
mittees. Then a teacher, scrub-woman, or messenger-boy, hav- 
ing paid, could take a receipt as from the captain of a foraging 
party, which would be good against all other harpies. 

Now, when the national lion and the State tiger and hyena 
have taken their nil, their victims are still at the mercy of the 
city wolf, shark and polecat, who come as often as they are hun- 
gry. Five grades of assessments at least are made — national, 
State, mayoralty, ward, and district ; to which boss and chieftain 
claims must be added. Here is a fresh case from Philadelphia : 
salary in post-office, eight hundred dollars ; federal tax, sixteen 
dollars ; State, twenty dollars ; ward, five dollars ; in all, forty- 
one dollars, or five per cent. The newspaper before us shows that 
a New York letter-carrier, salary one thousand dollars, is taxed 
three per cent, by Hubbell, and three by the State committee — 
sixty dollars ; and all city extortion awaits him. Such is the cus- 
tom. The minions serving under congressmen only embolden 
every local robber. And why, under that precedent, may not 
any superintendent of a railroad or prison, any foreman of a 
mill or a gang, any head-waiter, or nurse even, raid upon sub- 
ordinates to carry a re-appointment or bribe a rival 1 

Both nominations and influence are already being sold. Why 
not as well demand payment for a nomination or for influence in 
forcing it, as annually for retaining the place in possession t The 
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price for nominations in New York seems pretty well established, 
say five hundred dollars to one thousand dollars for the Legisla- 
ture, and two thousand dollars to five thousand dollars or more 
for a judgeship. One judge has been sued on his alleged prom- 
ise to pay, and the New York Bar Association has already a com- 
mittee for investigating the sales of judicial nominations ! 

For congressmen to attempt assessments adds usurpation to 
extortion. The party has given them no such authority. Its 
attempted exercise is obnoxious and indelicate, because they 
grasp for the money to be used selfishly for their own reelection. 
It is as arrogant as their old practice of nominating the Presi- 
dent, and as selfish as the salary grab or the fr anki ng per- 
quisite, which public opinion has suppressed. 

It is the duty of Congress to provide for all salaries and 
wages, taking care that they are just both to the public and to 
its servants; and especially to guard the humbler of those 
servants against extortion and whatever else impairs their 
rights, their moral tone, or their efficiency. It is the right of 
the people in every district to choose their congressmen freely. 
It is quite superfluous to point out that such duties and rights 
are flagrantly violated when committees are created and used 
for wringing money from the fears of the public servants 
elsewhere, in order to defeat the popular choice in particular 
districts. Neither Charles I. nor James II. did anything more 
despotic, infamous, or immoral. 

Members of Congress have no right to spurn the opinions of 
Presidents, who best knew the evils of assessments. Three 
Presidents in succession have warned congressmen. The warn- 
ing of President Garfield we have quoted. President Grant and 
President Hayes, alarmed at those evils, each in turn, by execu- 
tive order, attempted their suppression; but congressmen, 
greedy for spoils and reckless of consequences, trampled on 
their orders and pillaged the subordinates, as they now defiantly 
make the issue with the people. 

" In whatever aspect considered (says President Hayes, De- 
cember, 1879), the practice of making levies for party purposes 
... is highly demoralizing to the public service and dis- 
creditable to the country. ... If the salaries are but a fair 
compensation ... it is gross injustice. ... If they are 
made excessive in order that they may bear the tax, it is 
indirect robbery of the public funds." 
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"Worse still. Congress has made it penal, and hence it is an act 
of special impropriety for its members to attempt assessments. 
Section 1546 declares that " no officer of the United States shall 
require or request any workman in any navy-yard to contribute 
or pay any sum of money for political purposes" ; and a law of 
1876 declares that "all executive officers or employ6s of the 
United States . . . (not confirmed by the Senate) are pro- 
hibited from giving to, or receiving from, any other officer or 
employ^ of the Government any money, etc. . . . for political 
purposes." 

We have no space for words about the contemptible attorney 
quibble of Mr. Hubbell, that he is not an officer of the United 
States. Of what is he an officer! The plain, decisive facts are 
that congressmen — forced by public opinion — have put the brand 
of criminality upon the whole theory of assessments, as unjust, 
immoral, and disgraceful. Of all the officials of the country, they 
surely are the last who can with decency connive at the violation 
of these laws. Mr. Hubbell's plea is only fit for the robber of a 
hen-roost. Did congressmen prohibit others levying blackmail 
only that they might have the monopoly and all the plunder of it ? 
Do laws against bribery and peculation mean that congressmen 
may alone peculate and take bribes f May congressmen violate the 
spirit and purposes of their statutes — even if their neglect or 
connivance has left them defective as against themselves? Do 
they owe nothing to the dignity of their position, or the better 
sentiments of a great nation t * 

But yet more. This last statute was passed in 1876 — when 
salaries were being reduced ten per cent. — for the purpose of com- 
pensating that loss by suppressing a plunder. Mr. Hale (now only 
nominally, we could hope, on the Hubbell Committee), opposed 
the reduction as unjust, while favoring the suppression. Yet, in 
the greed for money to carry elections, the pledge, the record, 
all justice, all consistency, all mercy are alike disregarded ! Nor 

* It is hopeful that some members are comprehending public opinion, and 
dare declare their own ; one a few days since denounced assessments as ' ' blood- 
money sucked from the veins of labor"; another, as "a festering sore that 
■will taint the whole body politic, make elections a farce, and destroy the 
republic." Mr. Kasson, a Republican leader of promise, said — all too tamely : 
"I do condemn this effort even as an invitation, owing to the unseen and 
indescribable official influence, which makes these subordinates feel the dan- 
ger of refusing." 
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is this all. Members of Congress never lose a chanee of pro- 
claiming aloud their affection and generosity for the soldier and 
his children. By statute (§ 1755) they ostentatiously called on 
"hankers, manufacturers, mechanics and farmers" to employ 
that soldier class. They gave them precedence (§ 1754) in the 
public service — a just provision, to which the civil service rules 
always gave effect. Now, a recent report to that body shows 
that from forty to fifty-three per cent, of the subordinate officials 
are soldiers or soldiers' children. It follows, therefore, that of the 
ninety-three thousand dollars extorted by the Hubbell Committee 
from those subordinates in 1878, not less than from thirty-seven 
thousand to fifty thousand dollars of it was wrung by congress- 
men from the salaries and wages of these favorites of the nation ! 
"Who will defend that on the floor of Congress ? Every one of 
these soldiers and children of soldiers is now being blackmailed 
again by the minions of the committee. But Mr. Hubbell will 
secure his own five thousand or ten thousand dollars, and there- 
fore a reelection from the forests of Michigan, even if with the 
reputation of doing more than any other man, with so poor 
ability, to dishonor his country. There is, however, this offset — 
that, like Tetzel, he has ruined his vile business, and probably 
made a successor impossible. But he need never lack congenial 
occupation so long as Arabi Pasha needs money and the Egyptian 
fellah has any left. 

The pretense that payments are voluntary is almost too 
absurd for notice. Some congressmen, with a demagogism that 
would abash Cleon, even vindicate the liberty of the servant to 
pay, as in the fable the wolves did that of the sheep to be out- 
side the fold at night, but put them inside their paunches be- 
fore morning. It is the knowledge that the public servants 
are dependent and in constant fear which alone emboldens the 
demand, which is made for a specific sum — a demand no com- 
mittee would dare make of any unofficial person, and which every 
such person would resent. To increase that fear the demand, or 
mandate rather, bears the names of the whole committee, and 
tells the victim that the extortion " will not be objected to in any 
official quarter" — in other words warns him — we hope as falsely 
as cruelly — of no mercy from the President ! The usual cruel 
irony about its being "both a privilege and a pleasure" to 
be the sole and helpless victims of Congressional extortion is not 
omitted. In other words, these mandates combine the logic of a 
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demagogue, the insinuations of a Jesuit, the menace of a 
robber, and the cruelty of a Turk. 

There are unquestionably some ready to pay : among them 
the born flunkeys, the adroit schemers, the disciplined henchmen. 
They are everywhere found in the tenant-class. In England, for 
example, they are foremost when a young landlord comes of age, 
or a baby is born to him ; forming processions, firing guns, col- 
lecting assessments for presents ; but always expecting and 
generally getting a rich reward. So mischievous have they 
become in our service that Congress has forbidden (R. S. § 1784) 
" clerks and employes collecting money for or making presents 
to superior officers " ; the very abuse Mr. Hubbell is now f oreing 
them to commit! These classes, together with heads of 
bureaus who seek promotion or long vacations, are Mr. Hubbell's 
voluntary payers. They head the lists which the minions take 
through the offices, pressing for payment and scoring up non- 
payers, for their fate. Every plea for reduction is vain. We 
coidd give many examples. If the subordinate fails, his tax is 
charged against the head of his bureau. In a mandate of that 
kind, now before us, from the New York State Committee, of 
October, 1880, a total of nearly eight hundred dollars is so 
charged and demanded "as due from the employes in your office 
who have several times been asked to contribute the sums set 
opposite their respective names." In a letter* sent the next day 
those who have not paid are branded as delinquents, for having 
manhood enough to withstand a blackmailer. A Philadelphia 
mandate before us, dated October 25, 1880, has these significant 
menacing words: "At the close of the campaign we shall place 
a list of those who have not paid in the hands of the head of 
the department you are in " — of course, to secure persecution or 
removal. 

But Mr. Hubbell's "voluntary payments" were best illus- 
trated when, last November, a New York police justice — one 
Hugh Gardner — left the bench for a room at the Astor House, 
and summoned before him the letter-carriers in their national 

* New York State Committee, Beptjblican Campaign. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, Oct. 28, 1880. 
Dear Sir : Please erase from the list of delinquents I sent you the name 
of * * and oblige, Yours truly, 

H. A. Gliden, Secretary. 
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uniform. "We quote from the "Tribune" and "Herald." 
" Tribune " : " Gardner, "with his coat and shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, clerk with names of employes. . . A carrier would ask if less 
would not be satisfactory, as he needed the money for his 
family. . . The whole or nothing, and the whole was not long 
in forthcoming." "Herald": "Among the first victims a one- 
armed carrier, who was wet and downcast . . . money counted. 
' This is not enough,' said Gardner, gruffly. ' It is all I can 
spare.' 'Then you can keep your money.' He planked down 
another greenback. • . . 'I really can't afford to pay you 
now.' . . 'I can't stop to talk with you,' was the retort. . . . 
'This is a shame and a scandal.' ' I don't think robbery should 
be tolerated,' said one. . . . This was the routine for several 
hours." 

Nothing so disgraceful to the country has happened in this 
decade. Far more creditable if Gardner, his clerk, and his 
papers had been stuffed together into a mail-bag and sent to Mr. 
Hubbell. 

Is it by repeating such scenes — by perpetuating such a sys- 
tem — now when so many are ready to break from party lines, 
that the Republicans expect to increase their precarious major- 
ity? Have they no statesmen among their leaders wise enough to 
comprehend that higher public opinion, which is more and more 
becoming potential ? 

Dokmak B. Eaton. 



